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GEORGE WAITED TILL HE SAW HIS SISTER DISENGAGED. 


THE LOST BANK NOTE. 
BY THE AUTHOR or “DANESBURY HOUSE.” 

CHAPTER III.—THE STARTLING NEWS. 
Autumn weather came in, and the “Glebe Farm” was 
likely to be gay with visitors. Mrs. Barrington was ex- 
pected to come for some months, previous to her sailing 
again for India, and Frances Chambers, a young sister of 
Mrs. West's, was already theve. It was sad to Maria to 
contemplate the sudden and unexpected changes that 
come, overturning cherished plans. Mrs. Barrington 
was to have passed a little of the winter at their own 
home: only so late as the previous May this had been 
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settled; and now her father was dead, and their home 
broken up. 

Miss Chambers was about the same age as Maria— 
a beautiful girl, but vain to a degree, and, Maria thought, 
selfish ; and she was not in the habit of judging harshly. 
Maria, however, was not the only one to pass censure 
upon her. 

“ So she’s come, is she ?” was aunt Hester’s comment, 
when told of the young lady’s arrival. ‘“ We shall have 
her here, I suppose, for six months, as we had once 
before, turning the house upside down.” 

“Is she not an agreeable inmate ?” questioned Maria. 
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“ She is agreeable for those who like folly and frivo- 
lity. She’s as shallow as a baking-dish, caring for 
nothing but to decorate herself off to entertain visitors. 
I wonder my brother—but he’s just as easy in some 
things as an old shoe, and lets his wife have her way as 
she will. Don’t let Miss Frances spoil you, Maria.” 

Maria smiled. “Do you think there is much danger, 
aunt Hester P” 

« She can be as fascinating as she pleases, and put on 
pretty airs and graces that would win over to her 
stronger minds than yours. Her father is a lawyer in 
London, as poor as a church mouse, through his large 
family.” 

But Maria and Frances got on pretty well together. 
Indeed, the former was so gentle and unassuming, so 
anxious to render little services to every one, in her 
unobtrusive way, that Frances could not help liking her. 
But Maria soon obtained a disagreeable specimen of the 
selfishness of her disposition, if not of something worse. 


Mr. Letsom eame over to pay a short visit at the 
“Glebe Farm.” He arrived on the Saturday evening, 
intending to depart on the Monday morning. It was 
the first time they had met since Maria quitted her na- 
tive place. He and Frances Chambers made great ac- 
quaintance that evening. He was a vain, self-sufficient 
man, though Maria had been blind to it in him, as she 
was to many another fault he possessed. He was fond of 
the world’s vanity, and he was struck by the beauty and 
by the manners of Frances Chambers, who certainly on 
that night put on what aunt Hester had called her fas- 
cinations, for his benefit. And yet she knew that he 
was engaged to Maria. Maria had to be much up-stairs, 
for her aunt Hester was worse that night. 

She was no better in the morning; but she released 
her for church. In the afternoon, Maria, who naturally 
wished to be as much with Alfred Letsom as she could, 
during his brief visit, asked her aunt Hester to allow 
Frances to take her place for a few hours in waiting upon 
her. 

“T’ll allow it,” was Miss West’s response; “ but she 
won't. You had better try her.” 

“ She surely will not object, aunt? She will do it to 
oblige me. I would do far more for her.” Maria made 
the request, and Frances refused: she would not pass an 
afternoon in that stifling sick-room. 

“T have many things to say to Mr. Letsom,” urged 
Maria, “ as you may suppose.” 

“T’m sure Mr. I.etsom does not seem to care about 
hearing them,” responded Frances. “ What can you 
have to say to him ?” 

“Frances,” was the reproving answer, “ he is to be 
my husband.” 

Tt was all one to Frances—reproof or no reproof. She 
had taken a liking to the company of Alfred Letsom, 
and she would not quit it for the dull chamber of an in- 
valid. Maria contrived to inquire privately of him about 
the welfare of her brothers, asking if he saw mueh of 
them. 

“ Pretty well,” was his reply. 
mach, of course, as I used to.” 

“Alfred, how do they spend their evenings?” she 
anxiously inquired. 

Mr. Letsom laughed. “That tone, Maria, would 
seem to imply that you fear they may get into mischief.” 

“No, I do not really fear it,” was her reply. “I 
think their principles will keep them steady. Some- 
times my heart beats a little quicker, when I remember 
the temptations to which they may be exposed, through 
having, as may be said, no home—at least, no home 
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where there are kind friends to control them. I wisk, 
you would be with them occasionaly in an evening, 
Alfred, and say a word in season to help them to keep 
steady—to encourage them to spend their leisure hours 
rationally, and with profit to themselves. Alfred, will 
you do so?” 

“Very well,” he rejoined; but Maria liked neither 
the tone of the answer nor the words, for both savoured 
of indifference. Mr. Letsom caught the pained expres- 
sion that shadowed her countenance. “ You are over 
anxious, Maria.” 

“Do you think we can be over anxious, Alfred, in the 
hope to keep right in the sight of God ?” 

“We may be too anxious for others; at least it seems 
sotome. You must not allow the thought of your 
brothers to disturb your peace.” 


The time passed on to the spring, bringing no re- 
newed health to Miss West. Mrs. Barrington had 
spent the winter with them, but she was soon to sail. 
In the month of March, Miss West was attacked with 
inflammation of the chest, rendering Maria a closer at- 
tendant in her room than ever. One afternoon, when 
she was growing better, and could be left for a short time, 
Maria went out of doors for a mouthful of fresh air. 

It was Sunday; a still, genial afternoon—one of those 
balmy days we get, but mot often, at that season of the 
year. Maria walked across the garden to a retired part 
of it, where there was a stile in the hedge that led to the 
lane; 2 few late stragglers were passing by from the 
village church, but they were soon gone, and quiet su- 
pervened again. She drew her shawl round her, and 
leaned on the stile; she liked these calm days, she liked 
to stand in them in the open air, indulging in thought. 
The blue sky overhead, with its fleecy clonds, was look- 
ing unusually peaceful and lovely, as she lifted her eyes 
to it. She thought of the everlasting future, of that 
joyful world where all around should be peace and love * 
for ever. Her father and mother had already taken 
their departure thither, and she—she must hope and 
strive to attain to it. That she had much work to do . 
on earth first, there was little doubt; but she felt, in her 
trusting spirit, that she should be helped on to accom- 
plish it: the fair sky, into which she gazed, seemed an 
earnest of promise. But less pleasant reflections came 
over her. She wished that every one could have the 
hope that she had; but, alas! how many there were, 
even around her in the family circle, who did not seem 
to possess it, or to care for it. Her uncle and aunt 
were concerned to do well for this world, but they took 
little thought for the next. Frances seemed to take 
none, and aunt Hester—aunt Hester refused to admit 
the probability that she was on the confines of eternity, 
and, so far as Maria could see, was not preparing for it. 

Following in the wake of the congregation, but far 
behind them—for he had staid in the vestry—now came 
the officiating minister, the Reverend Adam Lister, a 
young man, earnest in his calling, and very much es- 
teemed. He was the curate of Briarly; but all the 
duties devolved on him, for the vicar was in ill health, 
and unable to move about. He saw Maria standing 
there, and came up to shake hands. 

“Two Sundays, and you have not been to church,” 
he began. “Which I know,” he added with a smile, 
“has not been your fault. How is the invalid?” 

“Her chest is getting well,” replied Maria; “ but 
otherwise she lies just as she did—weaker, if anything.” 

“Tt is a great affliction for her,” observed Mr. Lister; 
“and she feels it more than many would, she was of 50 
active a turn.” 
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An impulse prompted Maria to speak—to enter upon 
the subject she had very much at heart. She felt timid 
at broaching it, but she greatly liked and respected Mr. 
Lister. “ My aunt Hester disturbs herself to excitement 
about household affairs, thinking they cannot possibly 
be well attended to in her absence; but Mr. Lister,” 
lowering her voice, “can nothing be done to turn her 
anxiety into a different channel P” 

Mr. Lister leaned his elbow on the stile, and his face 
grew serious. “ You mean the channel that may lead 
her to heaven ?” 

“Yes,” replied Maria. “She thinks she shall recover: 
she will not hear to the contrary. If she should die— 
if she should die in this frame of mind—oh, Mr. Lister, 
you and I see the danger, if no others do: can nothing 
he done P” 

Maria spoke with earnestness ; the subject was indeed 
4 momentous one, and Mr. Lister saw it in its true 
light. He said he would go in later that evening and 
visit the invalid; she was asleep then. And he walked 
away, thinking how very much he liked Maria West, 
and that few of the younger circle of his acquaintance 
were so estimable. 

Maria was turning from the stile, when some one 
came round the corner into view—a young man dressed 
in mourning, but his clothes looked dusty, and he walked 
with a weary tread. Maria’s heart, as the saying runs, 
leaped into her mouth, so great was the likeness to her 
brother George. It was George. He crossed the stile; 
but Maria could scarcely greet him for amazement. 

“TI do not care to go to the house, Maria,” he whis- 
pered. “I have come over to-day to see you, and only 
you. Is there no sheltered place where we can sit a 
minute, for I am dreadfully tired ?” 

She took him up a shady walk where there was a 
bench, and they sat down. “ But, George, why will 
you not come in? And how is it that you are so tired? 
You cannot have walked!” she reiterated. 

“Yes, I have. I have walked all the way from 
Middleham, two-and-forty miles. I started last evening, 
slept at an inn by the road-side, and walked the rest to- 
day. I could not afford the money to ride. Maria, I 
have been doing wrong, and the consequences are fall- 
ing upon me.” 

His eyes, while he spoke, were fixed on the ground, 
shrinking, as it seemed, in shame from hers. A feeling 
of heart-sickness stole over Maria; but she felt that she 
must succour him, though all others abandoned. She 
implored him to tell her all. 

He did tell it, abruptly. “I have been gambling.” 

The shock of the words was great; though what 
Maria did expect to hear she could not have told; she 
had no definite ideas of what the worst might be. “Oh 
George !” she involuntarily uttered. 

“There has come a mania over the town, Maria, for 
speculating and making bets. Three parts of the young 
men have gone deeply into it. They meet in various 
houses ———” 

“Public houses ?” she interrupted, in a low tone. 

“ At public houses and at their own homes. Perhaps 
it is no new habit amongst them: I don’t know; but it 
was new to me, and I was enticed to join them in an 
evening, and fell into it.” 

“You mean you have lost money ?” she faintly said. 

“Yes; and I had none to lose. If I cannot pay, it 
will be known in the town that I am what is called a 
defaulter, and then I shall lose my situation. You do 
not appear to understand,” he added; for Maria was 
looking at him in bewilderment. “The bank managers 
know nothing of what I have been doing; but if I can- 





not pay, it must come to their ears, for I should be 
posted up as a defaulter, and they would discharge me 
instantly. They never retain a clerk who falls into such 
practices.” 

“Ts the debt much?” groaned Maria. 

“TIT am ashamed to tell you,” he replied; “I am 
ashamed of myself, and have been, ever since I yielded 
to the infatuation. Not that it is so large a sum in it- 
self; but it is fearfully large for me, in my present 
position. It is twenty-four pounds.” 

Maria clasped her hands with a movement of despair. 
Money, recollect, reader, is estimated by comparison. A 
thousand pounds to one man is an insignificant trifle, 
a few guineas to another seem a fortune. 

“T have contrived to make up part of it,” continued 
George. “I have parted with my father’s watch— 
Maria, if you look in that sad, reproachful way, you will 
drive me desperate. I prized the watch, ay, as much 
as you could do; but necessity is stern. I have parted 
with one or two other things—clothes that I could spare 
—and we had a trifle of ready money. I did what I 
could ; but when I put it all together it amounted only 
to fourteen pounds, leaving me ten to find; and I came 
over here, hoping you might help me.” 

Her tears fell upon his hand as she held it. “ George, 
my dear brother, you know that not only ten, but twenty 
times ten, you should have from me if I possessed it ; 
but I have but a few shillings in the world. I have 
required nothing since I came here; my mourning is 
still good, and neither my uncle nor my aunt Hester 
has given me a farthing, seeing, perhaps, that I did not 
want it. There is only one thing to do; we must tell 
the truth to him and get him to help you.” 

“ No,” impulsively returned George, “ I would rather 
let the blow fall upon me than apply to my uncle, for I 
know that it would be useless. You remember he 
passed through Middleham at Christmas, and he halted 
there for a few hours. He asked us how we were 
getting on, and he told us that if we kept steady he 
would befriend us, but if we got into debt or difficulties, 
through imprudence and folly, we might go to a prison 
or to the workhouse for him. Maria, he is not a man 
to go from his word.” 

Too truly Maria felt that. 


Mr. West was an upright 
man in the moral acceptation of the. term—severe in 
uprightness ; but he was particularly Harsh in judgment 


to the wrong-doing. 
aching temples. 

“I do not see what can be done; perhaps my aunt 
Hester might help us.” 

“Do not say ‘us,’” interrupted George, with a burst 
of feeling; “do not bring yourself into my sin. Help 
me, you mean. I do not think she would. Aunt Hester, 
I remember, used to be more harsh than my uncle—in 
manners, at any rate. No, Maria, as there can be no help 
from you, I may not look for it from them; I must ~ 
abide by the consequences of my folly.” 

“When must this money be paid ?” she inqnired. 

“ By the 2nd of April. It wants rather more than a 
week to it.” 

“T will see what I can do between now and then. I 
will not leave a stone unturned, George, darling. But 
what will become of you if I cannot ?” 

“Ruin, and nothing else; and I shall richly have 
deserved it.” 

A disheartening thought rose to Maria’s mind, and 
she gave it utterance. 

“Tf helped now—though indeed, George, I do not 
know where to look for the hope of doing it—you may 


She pressed her hands upon her 


fall again into the same snare.” 
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“ Never,” he replied; and for once his eyes met hers 
clearly, conscious in rectitude of purpose. “This has 
been to me a life’s lesson; what I have suffered since, I 
cannot describe to you or bear to think of. I have 
scarcely had an hour’s sleep in a night. All my future 
depends upon its being kept secret. I am at the mercy 
of a scale’s turn: if the one goes up, I am saved; if the 
other goes down, I am lost; for, if turned from the bank 
as a gambler, who else will take me on?” 

“ George, how could you fall into it ?” she exclaimed. 

“ Ah, Maria! you don’t know how powerful are temp- 
tation and example; they have led away older and wiser 
minds than mine. I did not intend to do wrong. When 
I was persuaded from home in an evening, I only thought 
to pass away a pleasant hour; and the home, you know, 
is not like our old happy one, with you in it, making 
things agreeable for everybody. I saw others playing 
and betting, and I grew excited and didthe same. Even 
Letsom——” 

George stopped. 
astcnishment. 

“Do you speak of Alfred ?” 

“ Well, Maria, you must not notice it: it was a slip of 
the tongue. Yes, Alfred Letsom does go there; but he 
is old enough to take care of himself, and I did not mean 
to tell you. You will not notice it to him P” 

“ Not that it was you who told me,” she replied; but 
her heart was throbbing with a fresh sense of pain—great 
pain, which she could not then analyze in all its phases. 

“T must soon be away again,” said George. “I shall 


Maria looked at him in fear and 


walk some distance to-night, aud take the cheap train to 
Middleham in the morning; for I must be at my post by 
ten o’clock. There is no need to get displeasure before 
the great blow of dismissal shall come.” 

The tears were raining from Maria’s eyes; she dreaded 
the very thought of his going back again to those scenes 


of temptation. 

“What can I say, George, to induce you to keep 
steady ?” she uttered, clasping her hands; “ words seem 
to fail me before the urgency of the occasion. Strive to 
overcome; strive to overcome, for the love of God. He 
will help you, if you faithfully ask him.” 

“Maria,” he whispered, “I have made a vow never, if 
I can extricate myself, to be led into this sort of evil 
again, and I will keep it, God helping me.” 

She did not reply for a moment; she was silently 
imploring aid for him. 

“ Temptations are permitted, George; but why? That 
we may subdue and overcome them—that we may pass 
out of them purified. ‘Be ye faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.’ ” 

He was worn and weary with his journey, he was 
weak in spirits, and his tears fell to mingle with hers. 
Earnest resolutions were formed, words of hope spoken, 
and then he rose for the sad parting. 

“Wait an instant,” she said; and, speeding into the 
house, she came back with bread and meat for his refresh- 
ment. He said he would eat itas he walked along; and 
with a last embrace he departed, cautiously as he had 
come, lest his uncle might be within view, Maria having 
forced her little stock of shillings upon him. She leaned 
over the stile, her heart aching with its anguish, and 
watched him forth up the lane on his weary way. 





NATURAL MAGIC. 


Ir has pleased the Almighty Author of our being to limit 
our means of acquaintance with external phenomena to 
the evidence of five senses. By seeing, tasting, feeling, 
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hearing, and smelling, we form our judgment as to all 
that surrounds us. ‘To each of these senses we give a 
certain amount of credence—the extent proportionate 
to what experience teaches us each sense may respec- 
tively merit. When a thing feels, smells, sounds, tastes, 
or looks as it had hitherto done, and as we expected it 
to do, the result ceases to be wonderful. 

Seemingly with the intention of making our senses 
useful to us in the highest degree, it has pleased the 
Creator to impart fixed qualities to all things. Sugar— 
the palate being healthy—always tastes sweet, and vinegar 
sour. Vermilion—eyesight being normal—always looks 
red, and verdigris, green. To anormal sense of hearing, 
two musical strings of equal length, equal size, similar 
materials, and equal tension, yield on vibration identical 
musical notes; and similarly, a corresponding perma- 
nence attends the senses of smelling, feeling, and hearing;. 
but God, who establishes laws, can, if he please, suspend 
them, in which case a miracle results. Were it possible 
for a human being to suspend a law of nature, then that 
individual would be averitable magician—one in the sense 
formerly understood. I need not explain how impos- 
sible that is, and ever has been. Years ago, in times 
when the laws that regulate creation were less fully un- 
derstood than now, conjurors did indeed profess to ‘set 
aside the laws of nature, and ignorant gazers believed in 
the professions. Conjurors of our own age are less 
pretentious. Wonderful as are their tricks of seeming 
magic, such tricks are honestly admitted to be the resulé 
of deception. In this way every sense may be deceived 
in turn; and based upon acquaintance with this fact is 
the science or art, whichever we may call it, of naturel 
magic. 

Perhaps of all the senses, one is apt to give superior 
credit to vision. There is a common proverb that see- 
ing is believing; nevertheless, the demonstration is easily 
arrived at, uhat the sense of vision is as easily deceived, 
nay, perhaps, is more easily deceived, than any of the 
remaining four. Many of us can mentally look back to 
the days of babyhood, when the common dogma, that 
seeing is believing, received its first rude check. Perched 
upon the lap of some old nurse or young nursemaid, 
most of us kave gazed with cheated eye upon the bright 
unbroken circle of fire, as it seemed, as a burning stick was 
rapidly whirled round. The real explanation of the case 
is found in the circumstance, well known to physiologists, 
that the impression of light lingers upon the retina, or 
sensitive part of the eye, for an appreciable time after the 
cause of luminous sensation has departed. The very 
opposite result is produced where an object in motion— 
a revolving wheel, for example—is seen by the light of 
lightning. The illumination is so instantaneous that time 
cannot measure it. No two successive instants are afford- 
ed for the relative alteration of place absolutely occurring 
to be made visible. Hence, if a rotatory cog-wheel be 
regarded by the light of lightning, the result is curious. 
However violent the rotation to which it is subject may 
be—so rapid, that when viewed by ordinary illumination, 
every trace and semblance of cogs would have departed— 
nevertheless, seen by a flash of electric light, the wheel 
seems absolutely brought to rest, each cog made manifest. 
The cheating of vision by rapid motion lies at the very 
foundation of much of the conjuror’s art. On this principle 
is constructed the thaumatrope, a well known instru- 
ment of pastime, so common that it hardly needs de- 
scription, but the nature of which may be made manifest 
without a diagram, as follows. If an oblong piece of 
card be taken, the word come printed at one end and on 
one side, the word away at the other end and on the other 
side, we shall have a thaumatrope, so soon as we have 
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provided means for accomplishing rapid rotation of 
the card in the direction corresponding to its length. 
This can be very well accomplished by a piece of twisted 
thread ; but if the thaumatrope be large, rotation is some- 
times effected by means of a spindle. In whatever way 
effected, the result is identical. The words come and 
away being presented to the eye in rapid succession, an 
impression of the previous word lingers whilst the se- 
cond is being looked at. The practical result is, that the 
two words appear printed on one and the same side of 
the card, and of course they are read successively, making 
the command “Come away.” 

Accustomed as we are to believe in the superior acute- 
ness Of vision over all the other senses, the announcement 
thatmuscular motionis quicker than vision may be tosome 
minds hard of credence; better, however, accept my assur- 
ance of the fact, than to get the truth demonstrated by one 
of those disreputable fellows who go about the country, 
bearing with them a round deal table, a thimble, and a 
pea. ‘The thimble-rig, as this peculiar deception is called, 


‘depends for its success on nothing but the circumstance 


that the motion of the hand is quicker than that of the 
eye. 

The term legerdemain, sometimes used to designate 
conjuring of every sort, is properly restricted to cases 
of deception, referable to the cause above mentioned. 
Hundreds of impressive tricks can be thus performed 
by a competent artist, without seeking the aid of any 
mechanical appliances. The writer of this once fell in 
with a conjuror, who took pleasure in describing the 
method by which his tricks were accomplished. On 
surprise being expressed at the degree of manual dex- 
terity brought to bear, the conjuror disclaimed the pos- 
session of any extraordinary talent. “ T'o my mind,” said 
he “the dexterity shown by a skilful violin or piano player 
is far more extraordinary than is the legerdemain of con- 
jurors. I know of no equal and corresponding degree of 
manual adroitness in the practice of my art.” In this, 
probably, the conjuror spoke not merely what he believed, 
but what is absolutely truth; but people are commonly 
enough taught to play the violin and piano, whereas the 
practice of legerdemain is by no means common; hence, 
feats of the latter kind appear so extraordinary. The 
circumstance is worthy of note here, that when, a little 
more than two hundred years ago, violins were firs 
shown as curiosities, the general impression amongst 
musicians was, that notes of music could never be stop- 
ped upon one of these instruments with the degree of 
certainty necessary to insure due musical effect. The 
violin’s predecessor, the viol, had frets upon the finger- 
board, just asthe guitar has now. Of course, such a 
provision facilitates the stopping, but imposes such a 
restraint on the performer, that the execution of really 
good music upon an instrument of the kind, would be 
utterly impossible. At length the violin-players got 
reconciled to the absence of frets ; but at least a hundred 
years elapsed before violin-performers dared to “ shift” 
ou the finger-board, that is to say, before they dared to 
execute music in any but the first position. 

It would be impossible, in any short and popular 
account of natural magic, to convey a fair and just idea 
of the deceptions capable of being enacted by means of 
suitable machinery. Generally speaking, the amount of 
wonder elicited by the performance of a mechanical con- 
Juring trick is proportionate to the complexity of the 
mechanism brought to bear on the performance; and 
most of us know the tedium and difficulty of explaining 
mechanical parts and adaptations on paper. Were I to 
set about it now, both of us would soon find ourselves in 
such a maze of referential A’s and B’s, not to speak of 
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letters more remote, as to strike desolation into the heart 
of anybody not professedly a mathematician or an en- 
gineer. Most of us, I believe, skip such expositions 
when we meet with them, postponing information on the 
subject, if desired, until we meet with some mechanical 
friend ready and willing to offer vivd voce explanations. 
Let us dispose of the purely mechanical tricks of con- 
juring, therefore, with the general remark, that the glit- 
tering array of ornamental furniture and fittings amidst 
which public conjurors mostly delight to work, is made 
up of deceptive parts, and is very complex. Mirrors and 
lenses occupy a leading position in the performance of 
conjuring feats—mirrors especially. According to Sir 
David Brewster, concave mirrors were the instruments 
by means of which presumed semblances of Heathen gods 
were anciently represented in temples. The accounts 
that have reached us of these illusions are imperfect; but, 
according to the opinion of Sir David Brewster, they are 
sufficiently precise to leave no doubt as to the employ- 
ment of concave mirrors. Asan instance of this sort of 
delusion, Pliny states that in the temple of Hercules, at 
Tyre, there was a seat made of consecrated stone, from 
which the god easily rose. Similarly, Asculapius is 
said to have frequently exhibited himself to his worship- 
pers in his temple at Tarsus. The temple of Enquinum, 
in Sicily, was reputed to be similarly favoured by heathen 
gods and goddesses. In most accounts of these mani- 
festations, the supernatural form is represented as making 
its appearance amidst wreaths of smoke—a circumstance 
which lends further confirmation to the idea of concave 
mirrors. A smoke wreath may be turned to the purpose 
of a semi-opaque screen, such as one of strained linen or 
ground glass, upon which shadows and reflected forms 
may be received and made apparent. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary account that has been handed down to us 
from ancient times, of this sort of deception, is contained 
in the statement by Iamblichus, that the conjuror Maxi- 
mus made the statue of Hecate laugh while in the middle 
of smoke of burning incense. Doubtless the conjuror 
was operating upon a living form, made up so as‘to per- 
sonate Hecate. The fact need hardly be mentioned, that 
the ancients knew nothing of lenses, consequently of ma- 
gic lanterns; had they possessed these, their power of 
accomplishing optical deception would have been much 
enhanced. 

Probably, the most extraordinary optical delusion ever 
made the subject of public display is the ghost, under 
representation this season at the Polytechnic. The 
most curious part of the matter is, that the figure is not 
cast upon a screen, or any representative of a screen, 
such, for example, as a smoke wreath. I do not pretend 
to understand the philosophy of the Polytechnic ghost. 
A writer who signs himself Q in the “Times” newspaper 
fancies he has explained all about it; and perhaps he is 
right. His statement is at any rate correct, that between 
spectre and spectator a glass pane is interposed. 

Perhaps the most interesting series of conjuring tricks 
comprehends those in which no sense is deceived, pro- 
perly so to speak, only the judgment—false conclusions 
being arrived at, not because of false perceptions, but 
because of imperfect knowledge. Chemistry is the power 
mostly applied in such cases, the mystery ceasing if 
lookers-on be adequately acquainted with chemistry. 
As an illustration of what is meant by a chemical con- 
juring trick, take the following :—You tell a company of 
spectators that several vessels of water being taken—the 
number immaterial—and the hand of one of the observers 
being dipped for an instant in one glass, you—though 
absent when the dipping was performed—will guarantee 
to point out the identical vessel in which the immersion 
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took place. The act of conjuring, as it seems, turns 
upon the following circumstance :—Let me premise that 
the water employed must be absolutely pure water, in 
other words, distilled water, and that pure water is not 
affected by any chemical test, and that the skin of animals 
is continually evolving chemical impurities, one of the 
most notable of which is common salt. Now, to indicate 
the presence of common salt, chemists possess a most 
delicate test in a weak solution of lunar caustic. If 
a portion of this solution be poured into water actually 
pure, no change ensues, the water remaining clear. If, 
however, a portion of the same test solution be poured 
into water holding an inconceiyably minute portion of 
common salt, a milkiness is immediately perceptible. 
Let no fair reader say to herself, “ Dirty hands; un- 
washed auditors.” Not so; the most delicate and scru- 
pulously washed lady’s hand would suffice to insure the 
revelation. Had the priests of Osiris been chemists—had 
they known how two colourless solutions being mixed 
may yield a coloured solution—how two liquids mingled 
may yield a solid—how fire may be caused to burn under 
water, and flame to burst forth from ice, if the latter be 
brought into contact with a silver-like bead of metal; 
then, even greater than we find it, would have been the 
record of ancient magical power. Hach and every one of 
these results is very wonderful, because the contempla- 
tion of every physical law reveals nothing but wonders ; 
but what we frequently observe we cease tv marvel at, 
and these chemical illusions are amongst the commonest 
now. Yes; there does not exist one function of nature 
that is not wonderful if we come to reason about it; but 
results frequently seen fail in the end to beget surprise. 
What would our great-grandmamas have said had any- 
body flashed a lucifer or congreve under their venerable 
noses? Would it not have seemed a pure act of con- 
juring ? 

Some very remarkable tricks of natural magic consist 
in taking liberties, as we may call it, with bodies remark- 
ably hot. Fire-breathing—an ordinary conjuring trick of 
to-day—was also in vogue amongst the ancients. In 
Sicily, during an insurrection of slaves, which took place 
in the second century before Christ, a Syrian, named 
Eunus, acquired by his knowledge of this trick the 
position of leader. Florus informs us that Eunus used 
a perforated nut-shell, filled with sulphur and fire. 
Modern conjurors perform the trick more simply, by 
igniting one small ball of tow, then, when inflamed, en- 
veloping it in more tow; the whole may be placed be- 
tween the lips and blown through with impunity. 
Walking on burning coals was a feat practised by ancient 
conjurors as well as our own. Several examples of this 
are cited by Sir David Brewster, who assumes, as is pro- 
bable, that the power of walking upon coals and hot iron 
unharmed, depends partly upon a certain horny hardness 
of the cuticle, and partly upon the action of some chemi- 
cal substance with which the cuticle has been smeared. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, a con- 
juror, Richardson by name, made himself famous here in 
England, by chewing burning coals, pourirg melted lead 
upon his tongue, and swallowing melted glass. Sir David 
Brewster considers these feats to have been in part real, 
and in part a deception. The so-called molten lead, accord- 
ing to this authority, may have been one of the now com- 
monly known fusible metals, and instead of boiling water, 
some liquid clear like water, but having a low boiling 
point, might have been used. At the time when Sir David 
Brewster wrote his delightful book on Natural Magic, 
Mons. Bontigny d’Evereux had not astonished the world 
with the feat of dipping his fingers, not into molten 
lead merely, but actually into molten iron flowing from 
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the furnace. Mons. Bontigny dEvereux is not a 
conjuror, but a chemist; his office, therefore, being not 
concealment but explanation. When the French phi- 
losopher adjourned from a meeting of the British As- 
sociation to an iron-founder’s, and sported his fingers in 
the volcanic gush of molten iron issuing from the furnace, 
people were all impatient to know how he managed to do 
it; what precaution had he taken—what precaution must 
we take, said the terror-stricken perspiring spectators ? 
Noticing this latter function actively brought into play, 
the Frenchman assured his spectators, that as for him- 
self the only precaution taken by him was that of mois- 
tening his hands previous to immersion—as for them, such 
precaution was unnecessary. He told them they really 
had only to plunge their hands into the glowing metal and 
the thing was done; nothing could, he said, be more easy. 
Exactly ; but the faith was wanting. Spectators quite 
believed all that the philosopher had told them about the 
spheroidal state of liquids when highly heated—how 
the moisture on his hand was converted into spheroids, 
through which heat would not pass, etc, etc. Exactly; I. 
say, people knew all about it, but would not do it for all 
that. Speaking personally, of course, I know that, were I 
to moisten my hand—nay, under the peculiar cireum- 
stances we might dispense with that—were my hand to be 
moistened by art or nature, emotionally or mechanically, 
that hand so moistened might be thrust without danger 
into a pot of molten metal, in the way that Mons. Bon- 
tigny d’Evereux thrust his hand. Speaking plainly, 
nevertheless, as the occasion demands, I have never done 
this, and fancy I never shall do it. Professor Bontigny 
d’Evereux told the writer of this, that on one occasion every 
young lady ofa lady’s boarding-school went throngh the 
ordeal, under his guidance, of plunging their delicate 
hands into molten iron. Were they strong-minded 
ladies, or weak-minded ladies? The point seems by no 
means clear tome, Did they perform a feat that would 
have stricken the conjuror Maximus with awe, impelled 
and fortified by their own strong judgment? or was it 
the weakness of believing implicitly the assurance of 
Mons. Bontigny d’Evereux ? 

After vision, the sense most easily cheated is hearing. 
The whole art of ventriloquism turns upon the ready 
application of this fact. Ventriloquism, a power natural 
to some persons, is, so far as the writer is aware, never 
acquired. A clever ventriloquist will not merely feign 
voices other than his own, but will seemingly cause 
each voice to proceed from a different direction. <A 
good ventriloquist will not be indebted to his lips for 
the utterance of feigned voices; but the precise mechan- 
ism by which he acts cannot be popularly explained, 
indeed, is not commonly known to the ventriloquist 
himself. Smell, taste, and touch are senses that lend 
themselves in no way to the conjuror’s art; not that 
these senses are free from error, but the errors, when 
resulting, cannot be made the subject of display. Touch, 
taste, and feeling more frequently deceive ourselves 
thanisimagined. Thus, in regard to touch, the sensation 
of touching a very cold material is so similar to the 
sensation experienced from contact with a hot material, 
that the pain in either case may be designated by “ scald- 
ing.” As for smell and taste, these senses are so mu- 
tually dependent and correlated, that if one be disordered 
the other is sure to be more or less affected. If the 
eyes be blindfolded, and the nose stopped, the taste of 
an individual must be very acute indeed, to discriminate 
between port and sherry on the one hand—rum, brandy, 
and whisky on the other. Taking advantage of the 
general fact conveyed by this experiment, a patient may 
swallow any but the most nauseous physic without 
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disgust. Glancing thus as we have done at the laws of 
nature, and the five senses by which they are interpreted, 
unveiling some of the curiosities of science, the mind is 
indeed divested of certain elements of wonder which it 
is the conjuror’s province to elicit. Other elements of 
wonder are, however, evoked—sentiments pure and holy 
in their nature and tendencies—sentiments very far re- 
moved from any that a conjuror can awaken or ever tried 
toawaken. The reflective mind becomes lost in admi- 
ration at the marvellous ways of God, in disposing the 
materials amd powers of the world. Let no one ever 
imagine that through study of the ways of nature, life can 
ever be robbed of the poetry of its mystery. For, on 
the contrary, every puny advance achieved by man’s feeble 
iatellect only serves to reveal a further expanse of 
unfathomable mystery. The prying soul cowers like an 
affrighted bird when launched upon the field of specula- 
tion opened by the study of these laws, and, towering 
for awhile, at length shrinks back overwhelmed by the 
sense of its own humility. 

One word in conclusion about miracles. There are 
some. who pretend that all miracles are merely relative to 
human knowledge, and that just as our common scientific 
facts are marvels to the people of rude countries, so the 
miracles of ancient times are explicable by modern 
seience. However this may apply to the tricks of pagan 
or popish priestcraft, the miracles of the Bible stand on 
utterly distinct and sacred ground. On testimony of 
overwhelming weight, confirmed by the history of the 
world in connection with the events attested, it is cer- 
tain that the ordinary “laws of nature” have in past 
times been suspended and reversed by Divine power, for 
Divine purposes. And the one sufficient reply to any 
doubt or questioning on this fact is that which the 
apostle Paul gave, when referring to the great miracle of 
the Christian dispensation, with its attendant truths and 
claims—* Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should raise the dead?” The atheist 
alone, or he who disbelieves the existence of a Creator 
and Ruler of nature, denies the truth of miracles. 
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X{I.—CHAMOUNI TO LES ORMONDS. 


Art Chamouni my plans were unexpectedly altered, and 
I parted from my two fellow-travellers, J. and P., to see 
such small remainder of the Regular Swiss Round as I 
know, in company with E., whom I joined at Geneva. 
Our trio was now broken up. We had had a most plea- 
sant walk, without hitch or disagreement of any kind; 
and when, early one morning, my companions, with their 
alpenstocks in their hands, ready to start off on some 
excursion in the mountains, saw me into the diligence, 
I felt how completely the pleasure of my tour had re- 
sulted from their heartiness and good humour. I seemed 
to be deserted, when the coachman cracked his whip and 
the carriage got under weigh, though three Americans 
filled the other three corners of the vehicle, and our 
cight knees left a space in the middle no bigger than an 
umbrella-stand. My new companions talked through 
their noses till they were choked with the dust, which 
accompanied us, like the clouds in Guido’s Aurora. 

At Sallenches, where we stopped for some time, I 
strolled away to enjoy the view of Mont Blanc. Some- 
body—Humboldt, I think—has called it “the grandest 
mountain scene in Europe.” It is perfect. You want 
nothing. Martin, in his happiest moods of fairy land 
perception, never brought together the possible or im- 
possible beauties of nature into such a focus. You stand 





upon a bridge—the river, edged with trees, and glanc- 
ing far away in graceful turns. On either side, at varied 
distances, with changing tints of granite, pine forest, and 
grass-green field, stands a graceful pile of mountains, 
while in the midst, far above them all, rise up the giant 
masses of Mont Blanc, passing from rock into snow, 
over the great swells and plains of which the tide of 
sunshine sets in glorious change of ebb and flow. 
The summit of the mountain was twelve miles distant 
from the place on which I stood. The day was superb; 
and I was quite sorry when the conducteur of the dili- 
gence recalled me to the Americans. They were pleasant 
fellows enough, though, and, when not suffocated, we had 
a babel of talk. 

E. and I put up at the “ Hétel du Bergues,” at Geneva, 
a good, well-placed inn, close to the Lake, where the 
Rhone escapes from it in a stream of the deepest blue, 
and where the water is so clear that, when you lounge 
over the parapet, the tethered boats look almost as if 
they were suspended in the air beneath you; and you 
can count, if you like, the oyster shells, pieces of tobacco 
pipe, and old shoes, which dot the bottom within range, 
at the depth of several feet. 

Geneva, associated with the memory of Calvin, Rous- 
seau, and Voltaire, is a hot, stony place, full of radicals 
and tobacconist shops. It is a fine-looking town, though, 
from the water, and seems to lead a lively existence, 
there being many party feuds, as well as a brisk local 
trade. The Lake is here like an arm of the sea. It is 
navigated by large craft, with felucca sails, as well as by 
steamers. The waves are sometimes so great, that sen- 
sitive tourists, who try to put the recollection of the 
English Channel out of their mind till they return to 
Boulogne, are unpleasantly reminded of the “ steward.” 

At the other end, the mountains which hem it in 
destroy this sea-like appearance; but here the banks are 
low, and the wind blows steadily for hours. 

The neighbourhood of the town and Lake is fringed 
with villas, and schools seem to abound. There are few 
sights in the place; indeed, it is best known to most 
English tourists as one of the gates of Switzerland. 
For those who are interested in better things than mere 
sights and amusements, the proceedings of Dr. Merle 
d’Aubigné, the historian of the Reformation, and his 
associates of the Evangelical Society, form the chief 
present attraction at Geneva. 

The view of Mont Blanc, over the water, is very beau- 
tiful, and recalled to me, pleasantly, the valleys and 
passes around it, which I had so lately traversed. We 
proposed spending a fortnight about the upper end of the 
Lake, and the Valley of Les Ormonds, which leads from 
the Rhone, some way above Villeneuve. Thus we soon 
left Geneva in a steamer, and, passing by the well-placed 
Lausanne, landed at Vevey. 

It was a stifling day. You pitied the people in 
starched neckcloths anywhere. Cloth felt like a blanket 
when it had been warmed at the fire. The thought of 
hot roast meat was that of cannibalism. There was a 
stillness and grandeur in the view from the terrace to 
the hotel, which overlooked the Lake, making us feel that 
something tremendous was coming; and so there was. 
The clouds gathered and bowed down over us till they 
burst, pouring out a double deluge of fire and water for 
an hour. At last the air recovered itself, and the sun 
returned with a fresh breeze, which broke the reflection 
of the rocks into a crowd of little glancing waves, and 
patted the side of a skiff at our feet. Then we sat upon 
the terrace, looking at the end of the day—a glorious 
spectacle of itself, whether seen over the flats of the dry 
desert, or here, where lake and mountain made the face 
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of the earth as muck unlike sand as it can be. I don’t 
know anything which touches the thought of what most 
people imagine fairy land to be, more quickly than the 
view of the Lake of Geneva from the terraces of Vevey. 
Perhaps fairies, being little mites of things, would be 
contented with arrangements on a smaller scale, and 
find scope enough in a field or a flower-bed; but that 


is only a private opinion. People said this was like fairy , 


land; and it is a serious matter to set your own 
notions, however right and sensible, against 
what “ people say.” 

We drove from Vevey to the 
Castle of Chillon; here is another 
hackneyed place. Byron adver- 


tised it, and everybody since his 
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CHILLON CASTLE, ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 


time has tried to fancy himself under the influences 
which touched him when he was there, with varied suc- 
cess. Some have felt dreadfully prosaic, even bored, 
but dared not say so. Others have quoted Byron in 
their letters, when really they knew no more of the 
“Prisoner of Chillon” than of “Zimmerman on Soli- 
tude ;” a volume which comes always at the end of book- 
sellers’ catalogues, and owes its notoriety to its place; 
like the wooden spoon in the Cambridge list of honours. 
Seriously, though, if you would get Byron out of your 
head, and think for yourself, Chillon is a striking situa- 
tion, and the inside of it melancholy and suggestive. 
The “torture hall,” where the mast still stands up 
where recusants were hoisted, fire being applied to their 
feet, is so near the “hall of justice,” that you receive a 
terrible impression of “ right” and “ might” being almost 
convertible terms in those days when Chillon was all in 
its “ glory.” 

The silence and isolation of the Castle are being 
rapidly disturbed by the railroad, a cutting on which 
has nearly filled up the space between Chillon and the 
shore with barrowfuls of dirt. The halls which echoed 
the shriek of the prisoner, hear that of the engine. I 
daresay there is a station, or siding, at the Castle, where 
tourists and sightseers may be shunted. The trains pass 
within stone’s-throw of its walls. J 

There is a terminus at Villeneuve, a little further on, 
and the traffic is opened some way up the Valley of the 
Rhone. However convenient, the railway does upset 
the receptive faculties of the romantic traveller; nay, an 
unimaginative tourist, like myself, receives a shock at 
the past and present being rudely struck together, as 
they are, at some spots which have been disturbed by 
the locomotive. For instance, there is a railway station 
at Pompeii. Every one has feelings about that place, 
which are as solemn as they are curious; and therefore, 
going to visit it for the first time, I felt quite a little 





jar, like coming to a short step in the dark, on seeing 
the guard swing himself out of the van, and, chucking 
down a brown paper parcel, walk along the platform, 
bawling out Pompeii! as if it had been Swindon. 

There was nothing to surprise us in the fact of a sta- 
tion at Villeneuve; we had found it in “ Bradshaw”—so 
we took tickets for Aigle, and waited for the train. The 
Rhone, which enters the Lake here, does so in many 
channels, and sneaks in as if it didn’t like it. The 
fishery of the place is reputed to be curious, being car- 
ried on by torches at night; but we associated with it 
nothing but heat and unpunctuality. At last we got off, 
arriving at Aigle directly, it seemed, after we had started, 
so swift was the train, in contrast to the little chaise, in 
which a dull horse, with a swarm of flies about his head, 
and the reins generally under his tail, had dragged us to 
the station. Aigle is a great place for the grape cure. 
People go there and eat grapes all day—no bread, no- 
thing but meat and grapes—sometimes, they say, as much 
as eight or ten pounds weight, without immediate mis- 
chief. 

At Aigle we turned up the Val des Ormonds, which 
leads into the district of the Diablerets, and is connected 
with the Simmenthal, and thus with Thun, by a low 
pass to Chateau d’Oex. Here was the end of my Swiss 
wanderings. We spent altogether a fortnight in this 
valley before returning to England; and a very pleasant 
sojourn it was. In the next chapter I will tell you some- 
thing about the walks in its neighbourhood. Now we will 
settle down quietly in the place for a day or two, and 
look a little more closely than our movements have 
allowed us hifherto, at one of these Swiss villages. It 
is, perhaps, as good a specimen as we could choose, ex- 
celling in several national characteristics. For instance, 
the cheese and butter of Les Ormonds is said to be the 
best in the land. There, too, the most celebrated shots 
are to be found, the inhabitants of the valley priding 
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themselves upon their skill with the rifle. Itis alsoa 
Protestant, liberty-loving place, and the pecple seem to 
be not only honest and civil, but really religious. We 
attended the service at the church on Sunday, and saw 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper administered. The 
congregation was most devout, and many remained to 
partake of the Holy Communion. There were as many 
men as women. Here, then, were the free-hearted inde- 
pendent fellows, each with aevote and a rifle, who did 
not think themselves too wise to communicate at the 
highest act of outward worship. These men would have 
resisted the least encroachment on their rights and 
liberties, to the death. ‘True independence of spirit: 
that is, the honest superiority to mere human saws and 
sentiments, will always go along with religion and 
courtesy. They are your suspicious, unsettled men— 
men uncertain of themselves, no less than of their posi- 
tion—who affect freedom by bluster and rudeness. These 
Swiss were very polite, though they were a rough-look- 
ing lot; and I never spoke to a man without our touch- 
ing our hats to one another, and sometimes taking them 
off. 

There are no what we call gentlemen’s houses in these 
parts. The habitations are alike, though of different 
sizes, and every one is engaged more or less in the 
tending of cattle, which abound. The owner of large 
herds will drive them home himself, and you may see 
the syndic, or chief personage of the place—answering to 
the town mayor or county magistrate—working in the 
fields with his coat off. Wages are good, men getting 
from two to three francs a day; but there are many 
small proprietors who own a patch of grass-land and 
a cow, or a few goats, and manage to rub on in humble 
comfort, taking the rough with the smooth. The schools 
are supported by a rate, and the people receive a fair 
sound education. ‘The houses, roofs and all, as I have 


noticed before in other places, are mostly of deal, with 
widely projecting eaves, and brown with age and 


weather. The villages are irregular groups of these 
wooden boxes. 

Sepey, where we stopped, and which looks as if it were 
built of dingy Swiss toys, is perched upon an elbow of 
2 mountain facing down the lower valley of Les Ormonds. 
Its own situation is so high, that the clouds which flow 
up from the great Rhone valley, beat against it like 
a beach. The scenery is magnificent—its principal dis- 
tant feature being the Dent du Midi, a triple-peaked 
snowy mountain across the Rhone. Our window looked 
right upon it. The little inn at which we staid was 
clean, comfortable, and cheap. We fared well. They 
gave us plenty of meat, vegetables, and fruit, and we 
paid for everything, lodging, lights, board and all, four 
francs, that is, about 3s. 3d. a day each, wine included. 
Close by the inn was a little saw-mill driven by the 
village stream, which all day industriously ate up the 
logs cut in the pine wood above, and provided the Sepey 
people with timber and planks. Once I was horribly 
frightened ; the sawyer had gone to dinner, and I, wish- 
ing to remember the mechanism of the thing, pulled it 
about till it started off, and, having no tree to cut, thought 
it would probably have sawn the place in two. How- 
ever, I threw it out of gear without mischief, and con- 
sidered myself free of the mill. 

When we had staid some days at Sepey, we put our 
traps on a vehicle more like a pair of shafts with an 
axle and two wheels at the front end, than anything 
else—a sort of centaur among sledges—and went to an- 
other mountain “ pension,” a Jittle higher up. Indeed, 
I believe Comballaz, our new resting-place, is one of the 
highest villages in Switzerland This is in the upper 
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valley of Les Ormonds. Here we found a pleasant 
party, and made excursions, or voyages of discovery, day 
after day. Our landlord, M. Roch, was the most in- 
dustrious fellow in the world. He was guide, account- 
ant, dairyman, and waiter. These Swiss are very fond 
of doing everything themselves; and if ever the eye of 
the master made the steed fat, our host’s stud ought to 
thrive. He was a wealthy man for those parts, and did 
a fair trade in cheeses, which are laid up in certain 
stores in the valley, and then fetched away by the mer- 
chant. Our table was supplied not only im this article, 
but almost in every other, from his own farm. 

For those who wish a great change of scenery and 
associations, and yet do not care to walk on from day to 
day, there are no better places than these Swiss moun- 
tain “pensions.” They abound especially in the valleys 
which branch off from that of the Rhone, like ribs from 
aspine. The ordinary guide-books direct you to many ; 
the price of living at them is much the same—from four 
to five francs a day—and they are all within walk of 
magnificent scenery, which you can reach and return 
from without the bustle and fashion of Chamouni, and 
at the same time live very comfortably. Sixt is one of 
the most charming of them. It was near this that Mr. 
Wills built his mountain home, described so well, with 
its surroundings, in the “ Eagle’s Nest.” There are also 
several others in the neighbourhood of Chatean D’Oex, 
where we found the magpies and bones. The only 
drawback to theresidence in these “ pensions” isthealmost 
invariable habit of dining at one o'clock, which cuts up 
the day. M. Roch used to be quite cross when we 
staid out till the evening, and then wanted something 
more substantial than tea—the principal feature of that 
meal being cream, and heaps of the sweet mountain 
strawberries. Our party consisted of several ladies and 
gentlemen, amengst whom were an arehdeacon, a dis- 
senting minister, and a London poli¢e magistrate. I 
see them now, with their coats off, and Alpime roses in 
their hats (we found some here), climbing a peak, in 
happy ignorance of the police and comvoeation, or 
grouped on a stone, cutting their luncheon up with their 
pocket-knives, and mixing snow water with just a dash 
from their brandy-flasks. 





SPANISH PROTESTANTS IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Tue history of the translator of the Bible into Castilian 
is worth redeeming from the archives of forgotten per- 
secutions. He was Francisco Hnzimas, born in the 
ancient city of Burgos, in the year 1515. Two brothers 
had been born before him, and reared to manhood in the 
colleges of their native town. A strange old place was 
Burgos ; even then renowned for antiquity; defended by 
a strong castle looming over the river Arlanzon, which 
swept past the crescent-shaped city of dark and wind- 
ing streets. Its cathedral was of vast extent, and con- 
tained the tomb of that national hero, the Cid. Churches 
met one at every corner and in every plaza. The young 
Enzinas were brought up in the densest ecclesiastical 
atmosphere. 

Thence they were removed by their worldly-wise 
father, who thought to complete their education, and 
render them more eligible for high posts in the Spanish 
church, by sending them to a foreign university. Twenty- 
four universities adorned Spain, and one of these, that of 
Salamanca, boasted twenty-seven colleges; but the old 
citizen wished his sons to see other lands besides their 
own, and sent them to take their degrees at Louvain, i 
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SPANISH PROTESTANTS IN 


Flanders. ‘True it is, that all the Low Countries owned 
the same lord paramount as the Peninsula, in the person 
of the Hmperor Charles v; but nothing could be more 
diverse than the habits, manners, and political consti- 
tution of both nations. Though fellow-subjects, the 
Fleming and the Spaniard had about as much in com- 
mon as the Englishman and the Ionian Islander. 

Louvain was a flourishing university in that age. 
John tv, Duke of Brabant, had founded it in 1426, 
endowing it with large privileges. A bull from Pope 
Sixtus 1v had conferred on it the right of presentation 
to all livings in the Netherlands, which right it enjoyed 
down to the earthquake of the French Revolution. The 
town in which the university stood was the capital of 
Austrian Brabant, and was enriched also with much 
trade and many manufactures. Allis dead now: the old 
fortifications lie smothered in pretty gardens. 

The brothers Enzinas, Jayme, Juan, and Francisco, 
found at Louvain a freedom of thonght among their 
fellow-students which surprised them at first. They 
heard the faith in which they had been educated, and 
which it never had occurred to them to doubt, canvassed 
and sifted on every side. They met a celebrated scholar 
named Cassander, a time-server like Erasmus, whose 
endeavour was to bridge over the vast gulf separating 
the Reformation and the Church of Rome. His influence 
helped them to a certain point of enlightenment, and 
then would have retarded their progress; but it was too 
late. Soon there were no more zealous Lutherans in 
the university than the three young Spaniards. 

Jayme Enzinas was intended for the sacerdotal pro- 
fession by his father. He went to Paris, and entered 
the renowned university of that capital. But even his 
thirst for secular knowledge fared poorly here. The 
absurd verbal controversies and subtilties of the school- 
men could not satisfy him. And he saw the sect with 
which he was linked in heart, suffering untold cruelties 
at the order of a dissipated court. The ferovity under- 
lying the light nature of the Frenchman, which two 
centuries later found such fearful expression in the 
atrocities of the Revolution, was evinced during the gay 
reign of Francis 1, by some of the most savage martyr- 
doms on record. Jayme’s hour for the like endurance 
way not yet come; but he set about earning the dis- 
tinction as quickly as might be. He returned to Lou- 
vain, and devoted himself to the composition of a cate- 
chism of the reformed faith in his native tongue. 

He went to Antwerp, celebrated for printing-presses, 
to superintend its publication. We hear of the cate- 
chism that it was very simple, to suit the humblest 
capacity; and small in size, that it might be easily 
hidden; a thing to be desired at a period when most 
books were of ungainly dimensions. But no museum 
or library, so far as we know, contains a copy of this 
silent messenger from the heart of the Spanish martyr 
to his fellow-countrymen ; earthly fame the little treatise 
had none: nevertheless, it has not lost its reward. 

Jayme’s father, thinking perhaps to rivet his adhesion 
to the Church, which he had heard was wavering, 
ordered him to visit Rome. The young man went, with 
many misgivings and much unwillingness; his sojourn 
was extended to several years, for the old citizen of 
Burgos would not give him leave to depart; and he 
was one who could not hide his light under a bushel: 
he must speak the truth that was in him. His dearest 
friend, Juan Diaz, was converted by his conversation 
and example; many a day and night did they jointly 
spend over the forbidden Scriptures, in the original 
Hebrew and Greek. Jayme’s brothers frequently wrote, 
begging him to move to safer quarters in Germany; he 
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was preparing to do so at last, despairing of the parental 
permission, when he was arrested and thrown into prison. 
A Spaniard had denounced him to the Roman Inquisition 
as a heretic. And so, a day was appointed for his ex- 
amination, and most of the cardinals and bishops in 
Rome attended, to hear what a man so learned had to 
say. He boldly confessed his principles, “and defended 
them with such spirit,” writes Dr. M‘Crie, “that his 
judges, irritated at his boldness, condemned him in- 
stantly to the flames. The sentence was loudly called 
for by such of his countrymen as were present.”  After- 
wards they tried to get him te recant, and promised him 
life and liberty if he would appear publicly as a penitent, 
robed with the sanbenito; but he refused. Holding firm 
faith and a good conscience, he was burned at the stake, 
on a certain day in the year of our Lord 1546. 

A word as to the fate of his dear companion, Juan 
Diaz,* who also suffered martyrdom, but in a manner 
strange to even the annals of intolerance. His own 
brother, Alfonzo, learning his Lutheranism, was infu- 
riated so as to devise his murder. He came to the 
unsuspecting Juan, at Neuburg, concealing his wrath 
under protestations of warm affection, while a hired 
assassin waited without; and one night, when Juan re- 
tired to rest, Alfonso guarded the door until the foul 
deed was accomplished by his hireling murderer, 
whom he had brought from Rome for the purpose. One 
blow of an axe had wiped from the family the dire dis- 
grace of an apostate member; and for this manifestation 
of zeal, Alfonso Diaz was abundantly commended at his 
ecclesiastical head-quarters. 

Meanwhile, Francisco Enzinas was at Louvaix, stil! 
studying. His father’s cherished design for him was 
the life of a soldier; but the young man’s leanings to 
literature were too strong. He writes to his friend the 
Polish nobleman, Alasco, who had sent him a gift of a 
richly-mounted sword: “ All the world will, I know, be 
in arms against me on account of the resolution which I 
have formed to devote myself to the pursuits of learning. 
But I cannot suffer myself, from respect to the favour 
of men, to hold the truth in unrighteousness, or to treat 
unbecomingly those gifts which God, in his free meroy, 
has been pleased to confer upon me, unworthy as I am.” 

Alasco was not likely to censure his choice: he had 
himself left country and friends for the gospel’s sake. 
Immediately after this period of intimacy with Enzinas, 
he came to London, and was pastor of a Dutch reformed 
church there, during the brief reign of Edward vi. It 
was something for an uncle of the King of Poland to 
become a simple exiled pastor because of the truth; he 
has been styled the Polish Reformer; but in the province 
of East Friesland his efforts were crowned with more 
abundant success. 

He was intimate with the principal leaders of the 
Reformation; therefore to him Enzinas applied for in- 
troductions to Melanchthon and Luther. The young 
Spaniard’s thought was to locate himself at Wittenberg 
for a while, in the university, which was the heart of 
the new religious movement. But action, not specu- 
lative ease, is the Christian’s calling. He soon went 
away from Wittenberg and the cordial friends he had 
found there, to Mayence, where he could best complete 
his great design of translating the New Testament into 
the Castilian language. 

When finished, he sent a copy of his performance 
to his old friends at Louvain; many of whom, being 
Spaniards, could judge of the accuracy of the work. 








* For a more detailedaccount of Juan Diaz, and the tragedy of which 
he was the victim, see ‘‘ The Leisure Honr,’’ No. 456, 
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Their opinion was, that it would be an honour and a 
benefit to their native country. It was accordingly 
printed at Antwerp, in 1543, with this title: “The New 
Testament: that is, the New Covenant of our only Re- 
deemer and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated from Greek 
into Castilian.’ An unexceptionable title-page, might 
one think; but not so thought the monks, to whom the 
volume must be submitted before publication. A certain 
learned divine detected heresy in “ the New Covenant,” 
and the obnoxious phrase was expunged. Still worse 
heresy lurked in the adjective “ our only Redeemer ;” and 
the word—a truly weighty one—was struck out. But 
this was not the end of sarcerdotal censure. Charles v 
being presented with a copy, and permission being 
craved for its circulation, handed it over his shoul- 
der to his confessor, Pedro de Soto, that he might 
examine whether it contained anything contrary to 
the faith. Francisco Enzinas waited many days, and 
at last went to the imperial confessor to hear the fate of 
his book, by whom he was arrested and cast into prison 
as a renegade. The charges against him, beside that 
heaviest one of translating the Scriptures, were, that he 
visited Melanchthon, and had translated a treatise by 
Luther. Fifteen months he lingered in prison, while a 
fierce persecution raged outside; the dungeon was his 
ark of safety, though he knewit not. And one morning 
he found the doors unlocked ; through’some astonishing 
interposition of Providence, the instrumentality of which 
he never discovered, he was able to walk out of his prison, 
and escape unnoticed through the town of Brussels. 
Well might Melanchthon write to a friend soon after- 
wards: “Our Spanish friend Francisco has returned to 
Wittenberg, being set free by a Divine interposition, 
without the help of any man, so far as he knows, at 
least.” 

But now was Enzinas a thorough exile, without home 
or family on earth: for when he was in prison his 
father and uncles had paid him a visit, and brought him 
reproaches instead of sympathy. He was a disgrace to 
his relatives, a dishonour to his country. How must he 
have felt that Heaven was indeed his fatherland, and 
all Christian people his closest kin, through the Elder 
Brother, Christ! 

He was deterred from proceeding to Italy by the 
tidings of his brother’s martyrdom. But there was a 
certain island in the west to which the weary Reformer 
looked as a haven of repose, then governed by the 
marvellous boy-king, Edward vi. Melanchthon gave 
Enzinas recommendatory letters to the learned young 
monarch, and to his primate Cranmer; the result of 
which was the appointment of Francisco to a chair at 
Oxford. Forewarning of the Marian persecution drove 
him back to the continent, where he resided at various 
universities, and occupied himself with Spanish transla- 
tions. Though a perpetual exile from his dear native 
land, his exertions to spread the truth thither ceased 
only with his life. At Bale his death illness came 
on, 1570. / 

His translation of the Testament had created quite a 
sensation in Spain. The people read it with an avidity 
which terrified the inquisitors, and put them upon the 
severest measures of repression. It was one of the 
sparks of heavenly light which was zealously trampled 
out by the iron hoof of a persecution more perfect than 
the world has elsewhere known, but not until it had 
shone upon the path of eternal life for many and many 
a soul long since in the heavens. 

The third Enzinas brother, Juan, was less active in 
the Reformation cause than the two we have mentioned; 
though he also was a thorough Protestant, and an exile 
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for conscience sake. His name has survived, more in 
connection with science than theology ; he wrote learned 
books on medicine and astronomy, which doubtless would 
now provoke a smile from the veriest tyro in our colleges ; 
he displayed much mechanical skill about such scientific 
instruments as the age knew of. Melanchthon men- 
tions an orrery of his construction, made before that 
special name had been invented. He filled a professor's 
chair at the University of Marburg worthily, and was 
known in the learned world chiefly by the Greek render- 
ing of his name—Dryander, according to the fashion 
of contemporary men of letters. 

Thus Spain drove forth her worthiest sons. These 
Enzinas brothers are but samples of the men who might 
have ennobled and regenerated their native land, un- 
der God, had they but gotten the chance. Spain pre- 
ferred the miserable triumph of intolerance, and she 
enjoyed it to the full. A unity ef darkness settled thick 
upon the land, for the sun of empire went down while it 
was yet noon. But the nations who received the Bible 
which she rejected, and still nationally rejects, have risen 
into grander place and mightier opulence century by 
century; have reaped the richest fruits of all her dis- 
coveries and conquests; have seized the sceptre of the 
world, which she laid aside for the breviary and the 
scourge. 





THE MYSTERIOUS MARRIAGE. 
A DANISH TALE, BY H. STEFFENS. 


TE north-western part of the isle of Zealand has a very 
bleak and lonely appearance. No plant can grow in the 
quicksand. Moveable sandhills, the play of the winds 
constantly shifting their places, arise and disappear, to 
arise again at some distance. When travelling through 
the island, I spent an hour here, which impressed me 
with the idea of loneliness and desolation. While I 
slowly rode along on horseback, a storm arose in the 
north from the sea-shore. ‘The river rose up, the clouds 
were driven along in the firmament, the sky grew darker 
and darker, the sand began to move in larger and larger 
masses under the hoofs of my horse, it was whirled 
about by the wind and filled the air. The horse sank 
deep into the loose sand. Sky and earth and sea were 
mixed up with each other, and everything was wrapped 
in clouds of dust and sand, so that I found it utterly 
impossible to see my way or to know in which direction 
to go. There was no trace of life or vegetation—the 
storm howled through the air—thunder rolling at a dis- 
tance—and the flashes of lightning could scarcely 
penetrate the thick clouds of dust around me. The 
danger was apparent, when a sudden violent rain 
brought the sand to rest, and rendered it possible for 
me, wet to the skin, to find my way to the next little 
town. 

In this dreary neighbourhood there was, a hundred 
years ago, a village at a distance of about a mile from 
theseashore. The quicksands have buried the village; the 
inhabitants, most of whom were sailors or fishermen, 
have erected their cottages closer to the shore. Only the 
church, built on the top of a bill, is still in the same place, 
surrounded by the dreary moveable wilderness. It is 
in this church that the event took place which I am 
going to relate. 

The venerable'old country parson sat in his lonely 
room, being absorbed in pious contemplation. It was 
about midnight. ‘The house was at the end of the vil- 
lage; its door was not locked, the patriarchal simplicity 
of the inhabitants being so great, that lock and key 
were almost unknown to them. The parsoa’s lamp shone 
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dimly, while the sullen silence of the house was only dis- 
turbed by the rushing of the waves. He heard that 
the door was opened, and heard manly steps ap- 
proaching on the staircase; he expected that he should 
be summoned to give spiritual comfort to a dying 
man in his agonies. Two unknown men, wrapped in 
white cloaks, stepped into the room. One of them 
said, while approaching in a civil manner: “Sir, you 
will be kind enough to follow us; you must officiate at a 
marriage. Bride and bridegroom are waiting in the 
distant church. This sum,” said he, pointing to a filled 
purse, “will sufficiently make up for your trouble and 
for your being startled by the unexpected summons.” 
The old man stared at the foreigners, whose appearance 
seemed to him strange and fearful—nay, even ghostlike. 
The man repeated his demand in a pressing and com- 
manding manner. After having recovered from his 
astonishment, the clergyman began mildly to remonstrate 
that his office did not allow him to dispense with the 
due formalities, or to perform the sacred duty without 
knowing the bridal couple. Then the second of the 
strangers stepped forth in a threatening attitude. “Sir, 
said he, “‘ you can choose. You follow us, and take the 
offered sum of money, or youremain; but then you are 
adead man.” He raised a pistol to his forekead, and 
waited for the answer. The old parson grew pale, rose 
up in fear and silence, dressed himself and said: “ I am 
ready.” The strangers had spoken Danish, but in such 
a way that there could be no mistake as to their being 
foreigners. 

So they crossed the village in the silence of a dark 
autumnal night. When leaving it, the clergyman per- 
ceived with horror, that his church was brilliantly lit up. 
And forth in silence marched his companions over the 
lonely sandy plain, while he, absorbed in his reflections, 
with difficulty followed them. When arrived at the 
church-door, they bound up his eyes; he heard a well- 
known side-door opening with a creaking noise, and was 
pushed forward intoa dense crowd. All around through 
the whole church he heard a whispering murmur; in his 
neighbourhood, discourses in an unknown language, 
which he took for Russian. While thus standing in 
utter perplexity, with closed eyes, and pressed from all 
sides, his hand was taken hold of, and he was forcibly 
pulled through the crowd. At last the people gave way, 
the tie was taken off, and he found himself standing be- 
fore the altar. It was adorned bya long row of wax can- 
dles, in magnificent silver candlesticks; the whole church 
was so well lit up by a great many candles, that the most 
distant matters could be distinctly recognised. The 
sullen silence of the great multitude filled now his soul 
with horror, as shortly before had done their murmurs. 
Sideways and pews were occupied by the crowd, but the 
middle passage was clear, and the minister saw deep below 
himself a fresh dug grave. ‘The stone, that before had 
served to cover it, stood leaning against a pew. The 
minister saw nothing but men, except one woman, whom 
he could dimly recognise in a distant view. The still- 
ness lasted some minutes. Noone stirred. 

Atlast a man arose, whose magnificent garments distin- 
guished him from the rest, and manifested his high rank. 
He stepped resolutely through the empty passage, his 
steps resounding through the church, while stared at by 
the multitude. The man was of middle size, broad- 
shouldered, his gait proud, his countenance of a brownish- 
yellow colour, his hair black, his features hard and 
severe, the lips spitefully closed, a bold aquiline nose 
mcreasing his commanding appearance ; his little black 
eyes burning with a wild fire, overshaded by a long 
dark bushy eyebrow. He wore a green coat, trimmed 





with broad gold lace, and a star shone on his breast. 
The bride, who kneeled at his side, was dressed carefully 
and magnificently. An azure robe richly trimmed with 
silver surrounded her slender figure. A diadem glit- 
tering with jewels adorned her fair hair. Her features 
were graceful and handsome, although distorted by 
anxiety. Her pale lips had a deathlike appearance, her 
eyes were dim with tears. 

The clergyman, paralyzed by terror, remained for 
some time dumb in his position, when a savage glance 
of the bridegroom reminded him of the ceremony. A 
new perplexity for him was his doubt whether the bridal 
couple would understand his language. He composed 
himself, and asked the bridegroom what were their 
names. 

‘“ Neander, Feodora,” answered he, in a coarse voice. 

The clergyman began now to read the formula of 
marriage. His voice trembled. He was often obliged 
to repeat his words, but no one seemed to perceive his 
perplexity, whereby he was confirmed in his supposition 
that no one in his congregation perfectly understood 
his language, when he now proceeded to ask— 

“Neander, will you recognise Feodora, who kneels 
beside you, for your lawful wife?” 

He thought that, from ignorance of the language, the 
bridegroom might not answer the question; but the 
answer, “ yes,” was given in a loud, shrill, yelling sound, 
which resounded through the whole church. Deep 
sighs coming forth everywhere from the surrounding 
congregation accompanied this terrible “yes,” and a 
convulsion, like the flash of distant lightning, agitated 
for a moment the pale features of the bride. Directing 
his words to the bride, he said then— 

“ Feodora, will you recognise Neander, who kneels 
beside you, for your lawful husband ?” 

She answered by a perceptible “yes.” The half eye- 
less bride awoke, as it were, from a deep dream, her pale 
lips shivered, her eyes flashed with a momentary fire, 
her breast waved up and down, a violent shower of tears 
extinguished again the light of her eyes, and her “ yes” 
was heard like the anxious moan of a dying person, and 
found a willing echo in the multitude, expressed in 
involuntary sounds of sympathy, that came forth from 
all parts of the church. Some minutes passed in dread- 
ful silence. Then, seeing the pale bride kneeling in 
her place again, the minister finished the service. His 
companions came forth again, tied his eyes up, pulled 
him with some diffieulty through the crowd, pushed 
him out of the church-door, which was bolted inside, 
and left him in the open air. 

Standing there in the dark lonely night, he was for 
a moment uncertain whether the horrible event, with all 
its dreadful particulars, had not been only an anxious 
dream. As soon, however, as he had torn the tie from 
his eyes, saw the church brightly lit up, and heard the 
murmur of the multitude, he could not help being con- 
vinced of the dreadful reality. In order to learn the 
issue, he concealed himself on the opposite side of the 
church. The murmur increased; a violent altercation 
followed; he thought he heard the rough voice of the 
bridegroom imposing silence in a commanding manner ; 
then a long pause; a shot was fired, the cry of a woman’s 
voice was heard; another long pause followed; a noise 
like shuffling and digging ensued, that lasted almost a 
quarter of an hour. The lights were extinguished, the 
murmur rose anew, and the whole crowd rushed out of 
the church and hastened with a humming noise to the 
seashore. 

The parson returned to his village, and, full of horror, 
told his friends and neighbours the wonderful and 
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incredible things he had witnessed; but the simple 
fishermen could not be prevailed upon to believe in it. 
They thought that an unhappy accident had disturbed 
the imagination of their beloved teacher, and a few only, 
who were either curious or good-natured enough, could 
be induced to take a crowbar, a spade, and a shovel, 
and to follow him to the church. 

Morning had dawned meanwhile; the sun rose, and 
while the parson with his companions went up the hill, 
they saw a man-of-war under all sail leaving the shore 
aud steering in a northern direction. Such an uncom- 
mon sight in this lonely neighbourhood startled them ; 
but soon they got still more disposed to waive their ob- 
jections against the old man’s credibility. They entered 
the church, full of curiosity. The parson showed the 
fresh grave to them; the tombstone was removed, and 
a new richly adorned coffin was discovered. ‘The lid 
was taken off, and the parson saw his dreadful forebod- 
ing confirmed. The murdered bride was in the coffin ; 
a bullet had pierced her breast. The features of deep 
sorrow had disappeared from her countenance, heavenly 
peace glorified her faee, and she looked like an angel. 
The old man threw himself upon the coffin, and wept 
over the fate of the murdered girl, while his companions 
were startled with astonishment and horror. 

The clergyman sent a circumstantial written account 
of the event to his superior, the Bishop of Zealand, and 
prevailed upon his friends, until further notice, not to 
divulge what they had learned. A man of high au- 
thority in Copenhagen arrived soon afterwards in the 
village; he inquired for all particulars, caused the grave 
to be shown to himself, expressed satisfaction with the 
preserved secrecy, and ordered, under a severe penalty, 
that no one should speak of the matter. 

After the decease of the parson, a detailed written ac- 
count of the event was found inclosed in the parish re- 
gister. Some think that the event had some mysterious 
connection with the sudden and violent alterations in the 
Russian succession, after the death of Peter i and the 
empress Catherine. ‘T'o explain the deep mystery of this 
horrible deed will, however, under all circumstances, be 
difficult, if not altogether impossible. 


How far there m. - have been a historical foundation 
for the foregoing s se tale, we do not know. Many 
wild legends abound in the northern lands of Scandina- 
via, though few of them have been reproduced with the 
artistic effect of the Danish author Steffens. This tale 
has been immensely popular, not only in Denmark, but 
throughout Germany, and Schiller has given it to his 
countrymen in stanzas of terzine verse. 


A CHAPTER ON HERONS. 


Herons, which have often been mentioned in the annals 
of the ancient sports of our country, have during the last 


few years much decreased. They are now exclusively 
confined to about thirty-five places in England, enttme- 
rated by the Rev. Thomas Milner in his “ Atlas of Phy- 
sical Geography,” the principal ones being Cobham Park 
and Penshurst Place, Kent; Beverley, Yorkshire; Cressie 
Hall, Lincolnshire; Wanstead Flats, Essex; and Chilling- 
ham Park, Northumberland, where they are carefully 
preserved. We also find them in a few spots in Scotland 
and Ireland. 

During the middle ages, heron-hawking was a great 
amusement amongst eur wealthy ancestors. In the 
first volume of Froissart’s “Chronicles” we are told, 
“They took their horses, the two alone, and went into 
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the feldes, and found plenty of herons to fly at,” and 
Chaucer relates— 
** Ech for his vertue holden is for dere, 
Both heroner and falcon for rivere.” 
Laws were then passed for their protection, the penalty 
of destroying even an egg being twenty shillings. 

A full-grown heron stands three and a half feet high, 
and measures five feet from tip to tip of wing, but does 
not weigh more than three and a half pounds, its body 
being almost a bag of bones. The beak, which is about 
five inches long, is very powerful, the upper ‘mandible 
being straight, the lower one grooved. ‘I'he claws are 
three in number, and are sharp and narrow; the centre 
one is serrated, which assists the bird in catching and 
holding its prey. 

The head, throat, breast, and under parts are pure 
white; the sides and back of the neck pale grey; the 
front of the neck has a double row of oblong spots of 
black; the long plumes, which depend from the lower 
part of the neck, are white or tinged with gray. From 
the back of the head springs a beautiful crest, six or 
eight inches in length, of a deep black, as are the feathers 
of the sides and thighs. The feathers of the back are 
long, loose, and drooping, and of a pale gray. The wings 
are bluish gray, but the quill-feathers are black; tail 
gray; bill and eyes yellow; legs olive green. 

Herons have resided at my Irish home, Castle Strange, 
for the last seventy or eighty years. This year they 
inhabit the beach, ash, and elm trees of a plantation hard 
by one of the tributaries of the Shannon. A colony of 
rooks share the wooded retreat. The manners and habits 
of these birds having been set forth in “The Leisure 
Hour,” Nos. 516 and 537, renders additional comment 
unnecessary ; but an anecdote in which they play a part 
along with herons merits narration, and its details were 
witnessed by some relatives of the writer. 

For many years the colony of herons and rooks had lived 
in harmony amongst the old forest trees, possibly owing 
to the herons building their nests and bringing up their 
families earlier in the year than their black neighbours. 
Some years ago, the rooks had so multiplied, that their 
elders, having held a council of ways and means, deter- 
mined to extend the boundaries of their settlement, and 
one spring morning fell beak and claws upon the nests 
of the herons, while their children were still in short 
dresses in the nursery. Deadly warfare was at once 
declared, and was carried on for some weeks; but the 
rooks, being able to bring overpowering reserves into the 
airy theatre of combat, conquered their antagonists. It 
was long before any of the herons re-appeared at Castle 
Strange. My grandfather did not fancy the turn matters 
fiad taken, especially as the rooks had so increased as to 
have become a perfect nuisance, and had rendered it im- 
possible for any one to walk in the rookery grounds with 
comfort. The black town was accordingly besieged, and 
with the assistance of scaling-ladders and guns, some of 
the nests were destroyed and many of the feathered 
colonists put to death. Others saved their lives for a 
time by departing early in the morning, and not return- 
ing until late in the evening. The battle was, however, 
continued. at night; and, by the light of large fires, a 
strict watch was kept up, until in despair many of the 
rooks actually made their nests upon the bare ground in 
an adjacent meadow and laid their eggs there. After 
this contest, the herons returned to their old quarters, 
and now are not molested by their sable rivals, the 
latter being doubtless impressed with the necessity of 
keeping peace with the proprietor of the soil. 

A heron was once a royal dish; but when one was shot 
at Castle Strange, to furnish feathers for my aunt’s fire- 
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screen, the delicacy—alas! for this degenerate age—was 
only appreciated by the cats and carrion-crows. Some 
of my earliest recollections are connected with these 
birds. Nearly eighteen years since, when very young, I 
had wandered into the heronry in the spring, and at a 
turn in one of the walks came upon a young heron that 
had tumbled out of his nest. The bird was as much 
astonished at my presence as I was terrified at its 
appearance, but remained in the path, uttering its harsh 
note, until my screams brought half the household to 
my rescue. Curiously enough, a year or two ago, my 
brother, who was not much older, was startled by a simi- 
lar apparition about the same spot; but instead of scream- 
ing he shot the bird with his bow and arrow. I often, 
last year, watched the herons sitting upon the banks of 
the rivulet, or wetting their feet in its turbid waters, on 
the look-out for the young trout, perch, dace, and roach 
which abound there, or returning from their day’s sport 
in an adjacent lake. Goldsmith tells that “although the 
heron usually takes his prey by wading into the water, 
it must not be supposed he does not take it on the wing.” 
He is said to be very destructive when hovering over the 
waters, striking at and wounding many fish he is unable 
to carry off. 

Another writer declares he will pursue birds as well 
as fish ; no such inclination has fallen under my notice, 
and from all T know of the heron, I may say, as the 
Scotehman did on being told that a bowl of water 
weighed as much whether a fish was added to it or not—I 
doubt the fact. The heron is very voracious, perpetually 
fishing, and ready to eat at all times; instances are re- 
corded of herons devouring seventeen or eighteen carp 
in six hours, and being then willing to eat as many 
more. 

A singular fact is related (see Selby’s “ Ornithology,” 
vol. ii. p. 18,) by P. Neill, Esq., of Canonmills, near 


Edinburgh, respecting a tame heron, by which it appears 
that this bird is not incapable of swimming. This gen- 
tleman had a pair ef these beautiful birds, and the fol- 
lowing is part of his narration: “A large old willow tree 
had fallen down into the pond, and at the extremity, 
which is partly sunk in the sludge and continues to vege- 
tate, water-hens breed. The old cock heron swims out 


to the nest, and takes the young if he can. He has to 
swim ten or twelve feet where the water is between two 
and three feet deep. His motion through the water is 
slow, but his carriage is stately. I have seen him fell 
a rat by one blow on the back of the head, when the rat 
was munching at his dish of fish.” 

According to Aisop, the heron’s food in his time was 
very different to what it is now; for when he invited the 
fox to dinner he provided a jar of minced-meat for him- 
self. The nests are of sticks, the sheep contributing a 
lining of wool; in it three or four bluish-green eggs are 
laid, which are hatched towards the end of March. For 
three months afterwards, great excitement, incident upon 
the young ones learning to fly, pervades the heronry. 
Like many children, they are unwilling to go to sleep at 
night, and frequently chatter and croak to a later hour 
than others of the feathered race. I once fired a gun 
under the trees when the herons were putting their 
children to bed, and the babel which immediately fol- 
lowed was not soon forgotten. 

Tn some parts of France, sheds are provided for herons 
to build in—usually by the side of a running stream 
where fish abound. Their babies pay rent for the ac- 
commodation thus provided, being sold to gratify the 
palate of the noblesse, by whom they are considered a 
great delicacy. 

An artist last year depicted their dwelling-place. The 





“ Heron’s Haunt” was amongst the pictures of the Royal 
Academy, in 1862, and is described as “a reedy pool, 
over which the purple evening mists are rolling, with 
profuse growth of docks and sedges on its margin, and 
girt by willows and poplars, standing in outline against 
a red sunset sky.” 

I have seen the heron in Bermuda, and shortly before 
I quitted the islands a brother officer shot one; he did 
not differ from the English species, and was probably 
well advanced in years, as he had a handsome grey fringe 
of delicate feathers round his throat, and I heard, more- 
over, that it was some years since any had fallen to the 
sportsman. 


BRITISH BAKSHEESH. 


Not long ago we were spending the day at a watering- 
place more fashionable than economical. Having 
lunched, at a tavern fronting the sea, upon a couple of 
small chops, a tart, and a demi-bottle of stout, and paid 
the little bill of nine and sixpence, and given a fee to 
the waiter, we sallied forth again. But said waiter 
shortly came running after us on the beach, and, wrig- 
gling an equivocal sort of bow as he came up, “ Pardon 
me, sir,” said he, “but did you not wash your hands 
before you took your chop?” “ Certainly; what then ?” 
“Oh, sir, nothing sir, only in that case, you see sir, the 
chambermaid will expect to be remembered.” So the 
chambermaid had to be remembered before we could 
digest our meal in peace. 

This agreeable little incident set us cogitating on the 
subject of British baksheesh, .nd the somewhat remark- 
able manner in which that once recondite word, and the 
very unamiable practice it represents, have by degrees 
become naturalized amongst us. The term “baksheesh,” 
as nearly everybedy knows, is of oriental origin, and was 
once applicable only to oriental customs; but the march 
of intellect (or the march of something else) has popu- 
larized it throughout the whole of the western world, 
where, to the considerable disgust of the moralist, and 
the man of straightforward honesty, it has met with 
encouragement, instead of the opprobrium it deserved. 
All through the European nations it prevails, under 
some designation or other, and with certain classes 
everywhere it forms a species of ‘ed interest, which 
is seen amidst the overthrow and révolutions of empires 
to survive every other description of property, while those 
who arrogate to themselves a claim to the benefits it 
confers, cling to it with a tenacity to which that of the 
leech or the limpet is a trifle. Common people give it 
vulgar names, which they blab without reserve; thus, 
the Teutons call it trink-geld, and the Gauls powr-boire ; 
but people of refinement do not give it a name, at least 
when it mingles itself with their own acts and deeds, but 
practise a delicate reserve towards others, whenever they 
adopt the oriental custom, and expect that a like reserve 
shall be maintained towards themselves. They like to 
involve it in mystery, conceiving, perhaps, that, as an 
exotic, it must be a tender plant, and might not flourish 
in the atmosphere of the crowd—in which supposition 
they are probably right. 

There was a time when baksheesh was comparatively 
little known in England—when gifts were gifts, and pay- 
ment was payment—and when men who received the 
latter, received it for work done, or services rendered, 
and did not stoop to extort money, simply because they 
had a plausible pretence for the extortion. That con- 
dition of things has become gradually and greatly 
changed, though at what particular period the change 
began is not soclear. Like many other things of foreign 
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origin, the custom of backsheesh, so far, at any rate, as it 
is openly practised, seems to have been imported by the 
travelling aristocracy, and may date its rise among us 
from the period when it became the fashion to make the 
grand tour. However that may be, it is clear that in 
the circles of high life it had become domesticated to an 
almost unbearable extent, so far back as a hundred years 
ago. For do we not know that the powdered, pig-tailed, 
and cocked-hatted footmen, valets, and gentlemen’s gen- 
tleman of that epoch levied blackmail, under the name 
of vails, upon their master’s visitors, to a most distress- 
ing and exhaustive tune? Is it not upon record that 
poor Goldy could not attend the evening parties of some 
of his titled patrons, because he had not a guinea to spare 
wherewith to fee the lacquey in attendance, who took 
charge of his cloak or his sword? Did not the great 
Doctor Johnson himself give -up the satisfaction he 
derived from visiting some of his noble friends for the 
same reason? ‘These things we know, for they are down 
in the ana and chronicles of the times; and how little 
scandal they then occasioned is evident from a strongly- 
attested though almost incredible report which has come 
down to us, from which we learn that a certain peerless 
peer, who must have had a genius for domestic economy, 
was in the habit of sharing the golden contributions 
levied by his lacqueys upon his guests, and of giving 
large parties, and meagre entertainment, in order to aug- 
ment their common plunder. 

The popular form of baksheesh in the present day has 
a totally different aspect from the above. We need not 
look for it now in a liveried garb, or at the portals of 
the nobleman’s mansion; but it dogs us daily while we 
are pursuing our common affairs or attending to our 
necessary wants. Do we breakfast or dine in coffee- 
room or chop-house, we must baksheesh the waiter; do 
we order in coals, we must baksheesh the coal-heaver ; 
do we get rid of our dust, we must baksheesh the dust- 


man; do we run to hear the popular preacher, we must 
baksheesh the pew-opener; in short, the proprietor of 
baksheesh meets you at every turn, and claims you as 


his client. Worst of all when you travel; then, indeed, 
his name is legion, and he worries you everywhere; for 
though the landlords of most public hostels have avow- 
edly exorcised him, and profess to have chained him to 
their “little bill,” like a bear to the stake, and have sue- 
ceeded, it may be, in shutting his mouth, he yet appeals 
to you by the mute language of the eye, and, by glances 
whose purport cannot be mistaken, gives you to under- 
stand that he considers the loose silver in your pocket 
as his perquisite, and will regard himself in the light 
of an injured individual should you withhold it. All 
the year round the claimants of baksheesh are making 
their game and bagging their petty properties to the best 
of their ability ; but on one day they hold their carnival, 
and, on the ground of immemorial privilege, invade you 
in your dwelling. That is the day after Christmas-day— 
“boxing-day,” in popular parlance—the day on which you 
are expected to box, which means to baksheesh, not only 
the postmen and other welcome visitors, but every man, 
woman, and child who, on the ground of dealings with 
the house during the past year, shall knock at your door 
for a gratuity. From tradesmen, such as_ butchers, 
bakers, grocers, and the like, vast sums are levied as 
Christmas baksheesh by housekeepers, butlers, and other 
servants. ‘I'oo often these extortions are recovered by 
unjust additions to the quarterly account, but an honest 
tradesman must submit to the robbery, under dread of 
losing the family’s custom. 

All this is intensely mean and annoying, and forms 
part of those social nuisances which we are obliged to to- 
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lerate while we condemn; but there is something far 
worse, and more disgraceful remaining to be noticed. 
The truth is, that baksheesh, under a phase which 
looks uncommonly like bribery, is fast becoming, if it 
has not already become, a recognised principle in affairs 
of moment; and one consequence is, that the straight- 
forward man who seeks to push his way fairly with- 
out violating his conscience, finds himself confronted 
by a practice which he cannot but deem foul, and looks 
in vain for a path in which he can walk uprightly. 
We shall show the way in which this shameless prin- 
ciple works, by one or two illustrations, warning the 
reader, that in the instances we cite we shall confine 
ourselves strictly to facts occurring within our own 
knowledge. 

B. is an inventor; he has perfected a certain descrip- 
tion of railway material, so as to secure running trains 
from accidents of a special kind, which have often proved 
fatal, while at the same tinie its adoption would insure 
a considerable saving of expense. To get it once fairly 
tried, say on the Double Trunk line, would make his 
fortune. But how to get it tried fairly, and fairly 
judged and reported on? that is the question; and the 
answer to that is, baksheesh, baksheesh, baksheesh, 
three or four deep, secured in the shape of shares, 
royalties, or per-centages to powerful and prudent men 
in office high or low. 

C. is a manufacturer. Some time back, Government 
was in want of quantities of an article of which he had 
been the original patentee, and was the acknowledged 
best maker. The order for the goods was transmitted 
by a certain functionary, and when they were paid for, 
C., knowing his man, sought him out and handed him a 
cheque for a per-centage on the amount, thus lending 
himself to a transaction which he inwardly abhorred, 
because he could not resist the temptation presented by 
the éclat of a Government contract. The man in office 
blandly received the cheque, but, glancing at the amount, 
thrust it contemptuously into his vest pocket, turned 
his back on the patentee, and sent all future orders to a 
rival manufacturer who had more enlarged ideas on the 
subject of baksheesh. So long as the Government 
demand continued, C. manufactured the article, his fa- 
voured rival not being able to produce it to their satis- 
faction, though he was able to divide a large profit with 
the man in office for several years. 

D. is foreman to a large industrial establishment, and 
gives all orders for materials wanted. The world accepts 
him as an honest man, and no one would dare to impeach 
his character. Yet D.’s salary is more than doubled, 
without his seeking, by the value of the “ compliments,” 
as they are flatteringly termed, which return to him in 
responses to the large orders he is constantly trans- 
mitting. 

We might go on with illustrations of this kind, to the 
end of the alphabet, were it necessary to do so, and show 
how baksheesh, under a multitude of phases, assumes 
the office of bribery, and while it is the means of raising 
the unscrupulous aud the knavish to heights of worldly 
prosperity, is at the same time an effectual bar to the 
progress of honest right-minded men. But perhaps we 
have said enough to point attention to a system which 
is becoming daily more extensive, and which is silently 
sapping the morality of commerce and founding an era 
of commercial fraud. Under its sway Government, 
public companies, and joint-stock adventurers are robbed 
(that is the word), and society at large is despoiled one 
way or the other. Surely it behoves every one who 
values integrity and fair-dealing to set his face against 
this loathsome and corrupting form of roguery. 








